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wate This speech discusses the negative effects of privacy 


on youth. The great technological developments, bureaucratization, 
and concentration of life in urban and suburban areas have greatly . 


" $nereased personal privacy and reduced close personal contacts. This 


‘paper discusses several studies which suggest that the above factors 
lead young le to have ambivalent attitades toward privacy: on the 


one hand they Walue privacy highly, while on the other hand’ they w 


desire close personal ties. Moreover, data show that privacy leads to. 
antisocial acts as well as self-destructive acts. The: punishment of 
antisocial acts by governmental agencies is courter-productive; 
certain basic changes in the American socialization proceds should be 
introduced to deal with the problempos tively.-Parents and other 
concerned. adults shoulf be given inproyta incentives to personally 


' observe, and;accept responsibility: , the conduct of children. 


Children'and‘youths should be, encouragéd to spend more time within 
' thespersonal observation of other youths or responsible adults and 
‘establish on-going relationships with them. Finally, the 
philosophical implications, of our current high evaluation of personal 
privacy should be reconsidered. The author has tried to answer’ . 
possible,objections to his propositions. (SE) ‘ 
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Privacy and Socialization to Adulthood 3 
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formerly: with the working title, a de thes ess asa Socialization : 
System." 


£D113626 


A Edward _— 
College of Education, Chicago Circle Campus, ‘ e 
University of Illinois ' : 
r ‘ ‘ . ‘ . , ; rt on A 
., Man js a social being, and childhood is, largely a period of preparation 
7 : is . 12% sd 
for living as an adult in a social environment, Theré is evidénce that mod- 
em children and adolescents are being increasingly ein with privacy . 
during their upbringing. AS a result of Sadia privacy, they are = siccidtaiy 


prepated to. became fulfilled adults. To Gail with this challenge it may be 


1 . 


4 
appropriate to change the. expectations, conventions and ae which structure 


- 


. the pattems of intergenerational relations in AmeBica. These changes could 
diminish the privacy surrounding™ childhood, family life ahd child-rearing,. 
‘ A thus better prepare children and aks eleaiiad for the complexity and grati- 


. 


* gichtlons of adulthood. it 
‘ DEFINITIONS ‘ 


But before we go Katies a semantic issue must be recognized. “the 
’ obverse of privacy is imprivacy, But that antonymn carries a strong ie: 
loading in ingplcan ears--which simely yeflects the high vaioe privacy caries j° 
in contenporary culturg. Since this aa is finally an effort to stimulate 


bo us to roonsider that high evaluation, it will strive-to attach more - neutral ‘ 


ia 

= ' connotation to the terminology it applies. Thus, we will call the lack of 

. eae, | i 

: privacy "observa ," Which is quite as accurate as imprivacy, and has a 

c ° <n e 
somewhat less negatjve connotation, ‘Of course, we could oven make the matter . 


‘ 7 « \ * , 
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- attitudes are éoncéaled from the persons immediately surrounding us: wou neigh- 
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more camplex,’ by: sihstitutang "secrecy"; , or "withdrawal" for privacy. But léts a 
a 5 aad a e " =a ~ 
sinply settle for privacy ahd observation. “ * . ” es 

é : 


he proposition that privacy is increasing may ited strange bs many of us, ; 


- 


Since we are all eaytine with charges (ana evidence) of arowing phone bugging, 
the maintenance of secret government files, centralized, ees EMSS a 
feck “systems and the Like. Aren' t these Gavelopments pean. of a decline * : 
‘in privacy? weil, nof quite, We shuld recognize two different. forms. of privacy: 


personal anil seasoned, _ Personal privacy means that our conduct, history and ’ 
2 - ; : : is 


hors, eae traveler's-in public transportation, teachers, relatives, or employers. 7 
Inpersonal peivany means that our conduct, history’ and attitudes are dik: 1, : 
pene “and SOELOEIONG ‘that usually have remote and intangible ‘contacts with ne : 
At some level of perception, many of us may assume privacy means ‘security, 
i that observation means the knovlejge g€ellected will be used to our disadvan- 
tage. But the definitions presented above do not. justify Such a ‘distinction. 


We my be seqularly observed by our — Sur doctors, or compassionate friends,* 


and we may have privacy when we take a-risk by swimming alone tn dangerous waters, 


. 


‘when we suttet sqme aes disappointment and no_ one knows or: eel ‘In other 


words, the full seattle of privacy or observation is ‘depeniden the relationship 


- 
*° 


‘between the subject and potential observers. ' ‘ 


We understagd that privacy or discxvation ts Sargely a a aa of dearee. 5 
; ; 


Its° intensiey can’ be affected by the prokimity or skill of the oheerver, ; ; 


or the observer's relationship to the subject, e.g., an eae is intimate 


) 


to the subject. may, be either less intrusive, since he wilt be mpre SaeEE or 


oe 


more intrusive, since his broader knowledge of the cibiect can 1 Perit him to make 


. 


more profound observations. 


‘ aw ¥ ae * ° ’ . a . F} 
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tht 
- the eoitease betwoen personal a impersonal Sbservatichr is significant. 


; ‘We realize rather “quickly, when we are baie: personally observed, We see ‘the . 


+t 
ry] 


reactions of observers; hear their sorments, or have hate sofa a get mack: to 


us. In the case of impersonal usiilina® we may ‘not know whan the phone is 


tapped,, a file is 5 maintained on us, Ox computer ‘records are kept of&pur late 
debt Payments. Part a the resentment of inpersopAl observation is the very ‘ 
. difficulty of reacting to the ‘intrusion. ‘JE the information golidetna is | gF ee : 


untrue or” ‘inaccurate, we do not know of the, gpllection PEEES, or how the 


. 


; information has been evaluated. _If the information portrays us in a ‘aood light, ae 


we may not knoy we are “boing winiaes. Furthemoré,. covert observation does” not 
provide us with clues to restructure our, conduct “ho conform to the norms’ we 
i haveSbeen violafing. And so observation may, be interperted as a form of 


entrapment, mt, conducted to create necessary or healthy ‘conformity, but to 


punish accidental or ‘spontaneous mistakes. 
There are pocialization inp]icdtions to this contrast between persongl 
f and inpersonal’ observatign. Personal observation typically eee “the sub- 


ject with a which can range from praise to sharp eriti¢ism.- this 


* 


feedback is-a form of positive or avérsive reinforcement, which facilitates . 
leaning gpcial norms. Impersonal beenation de not without feedback. Un- 
ai Axe positive feedback from such systers is a ee abstract. 
For instance, consider credit ‘cards, and the sl aaa credit systems which . 


. 4 


make. them feasible. Sach cards are a form of positive reinforcement for our 


* 
dnduae. in maihttaihing a good credit rating. However,’ the positive elements 


. \ 
of such reinforcement are highly intangible: ’ we really recognize the value 


 @f credit cards when our credit fating is lowered or taken away. Bud such’ 


deprivation is aversive reinforcement. - Punishing. Thus, impersonal 


i . . ' ba 
. 


# ; : % 
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observation a ee over the, gradually ‘generate pools of user resentments ' 
directed ar their comparatively visible aversive elements. This resentment 
may not be counterba hanced by. the abstract benefifs al a "py ‘the ‘system. 
prestinibly, such resentments are what concemed Skinner when he “proposed 
development of social environments relying. solely on positive reinforcement. 
(1972), In addifion to the resentment it ptnnds up, impersonal observation _ 
often ica only ania: feedback, which needs skilled a laa 
Soa doipansetvedy unsocialized person syrrounded wy iseiieenalt observation 


may never receive the timely information and reinforcement to permit him to 


' . ‘ 


attain adequat: socialization. 


° 
) tant factor affecting privacy and observation are the 


Another ration 


incentives persons have to act as observers: to collect information, soto 


_it, and usally to disseminate it in some form. Intense personal observation 


\ 


is. conducted for a’ variety of motives: employers observing subordinates; 


parents and. siblings observing family members for protective or simply curious 


’ motives; neighbors, relatives and co-workers ‘collecting information to lend 


richness to life and provide material for friendly (or hostile) gddsip,.or 
>| make appropriate observations - 

policenen, teachers? or ses nei ee the is oan a ia of. their jobs. 

» 


. Impersonal observation is conducted largely wy salaried, trained persons, who 


ee information for burbaucratic, administrative purposes , e.g., for law 
~enforcenent agencies, credit systems, or séhoojs. ; ri 
THE GROWTH @F PERSONAL PRIVACY, 


> 


° There are many forces that have increased the personal privacy around, 


children and afolescents in Ameriga.. Wrbanization and suburbanization are 


major causes. While lurbanization has ‘surrounded with many more pobenniet 


observers than might be found ina small town or ffarm, * nan of these observers 


*) 


vw ‘ . : of 
‘ ae ‘ 


, 


N 
° 


. x * 
‘ E > 


(e.g., on the street or in the urban school) have neither the. background nor 
the incentives to enable them fo be careful personal observers hi the child-’ 


ren they sée anound them. ‘Of course, they may oe see seme child | 
\ 
act in a conspiciously "good" or "bad" manner, but eile they have some 


significant relationship with the child's parents, they may be ‘unwilling to * 
‘ ‘ ; 


¥ Ld ‘ 
intervene in the situation. Ina ae environment, the situation is 


slightly different. ‘ Sometimes, very f@vadults are in the community in the | 


» daytime, and so there are just less adults available to observe children 


away from their homes. 


Urban and suburban growth - also ‘facilitated peienval privacy by: 


lessening the diversity of potentiah observers living in ahyv qonmunity. And 
i , ~ > ati . ae. § 


this decrease is ay, true of suburbs, where zoning codes and develop- 


’ 
ment patterns tend to create relatively homogeneous Lcialiiaelian ia ee. are 


even removed from the jaterpgeneity that can i created by gedoraphtte | prox- 
4 


‘imity to business and commerce. Diversity can igebeetage obsérvation by vary- 
i (a) ‘the incentives that people have engaye in observation’ ahd (b) the. 
; ~ perspectives they A Where the: observers are of-a comparatively .-homo- ; 
" gencous class,-certain conventions will arise that will-make certain’ ‘eetiuce 
_- irrelevant, or ““invisible"~-just as rid 3 row Mielects, ‘after_awhile, probebly 
ignore geher ers lying Unconscious on the-strest. lili ees | ta 
smalter, persisting cites the ‘world descyibed in the goon River 
Antthology—the very diversity of personalities and styles, gives each person 
_ or class of persons a save to’ consider the. tonduct af others. | 
Student personal privacy has inevitably been anGEeaEeS Ry the growth in 
the size and the bureaucratization of urban’ and suburban saeeia. Teachers 


do not ksow enough about ‘many of tiie pupils they see to make signifieant, 


> 


c 


observations. Also, the transiency of their contact Nand the size 2 of the 
. * teaching staff, discourages teachers fram trying to bocort more: faitiliar 8 


with pupils by ‘exchanging. information hee Coy gossip?) with gy cakes al , : 
, “ms . OF course, teachers try to ‘Gene s stuients enough to prevent gross ‘violations 


Of certain normg, but because of the superficiality of this obseryation, tds: . 


‘hard to intermalize those norms. Thus, the moment the student is out of sight ome 


of the teather, Widiaiieen: ‘may occur. . Aas = 


’ : bey contemporary , force stimulating pelos has been -the trend toes : 
+ ‘ 

the lecline in the number and variety of persons living in Renae, households. : 
; Thus, between 1980 and 1972, the average number of persons Living ina ‘eypicnt, 


. ' Bousabati declined from’4.76 to 3.11--that is 508 (U.S: Census, 1973, p. 39). 
The decline is more than the outcome of a decrease in the. size of nucldar 


famtilics:# many 19th century households often, included servants, boarders 
zs ‘ 


« 
and nore’ remote relatives (Laslett, 1973, p. 494). This decline is ‘the ed 

of a nunber of Aaominctbaine: Spay of them are technological. hmong “‘the* ‘ 

techriological sr tla has been: the Goce ip equipment witch has sim 

plified tepkeniaci the growing, cost of labor, which has made paid servants ~ ‘ ¢ 


satetely expensive; and: the deve lopment of different modes of house con- 
7 , 
ar struction, which has nade housihg for individual persons more economically 


“a 4 , . : . 
fesattias ~ ‘ an ; ‘ 


4 . 
‘The increased geogapne mobility in society has also increased personal : 
, .consider the growth 
; privacy. The mobility in been reflected: in many ways. For instance,/ of auto- 
mobile ownership and use; air travel, and lona-range empleyce transfers by’ 
? : . a } . F 
‘nation wide corporations. For students, in particular, ,the mobility has been 


reflected in the increasing reliance on bus transportation to school,, the 


availability of automobilies to many adolescents, and the comparative , /. 


i . « 
A, . 


\ 
id 


oe 


‘ : ss ; ? ve 


\ 
accessibility of transportat fon to Socthisaliy remote areas away fran 


. 
" 


a home: eolleess( bagehes; mountains or overseas travel. ‘The mobility capacaie privacy - 


» have only.modest incentives and resources to engage in perceptive observation. 
° z ~~ ' 


mA 


} ee ; 
; result, ‘students do trans fer. more frequently. For instance, a study of the — 


‘each other even: though the? aré currently enrolled on the. same camps 


by permitting us to travel in privite cars, OF to locations where we ive . : ie 
} a. ; F 
either condaratively unknown , or where we are DEWCOMERS | or are surrounded  ™ 


by newcomers. In either of the latter situations, the dumensoai about us 1 


\ 


rs a : 
. ‘ . ae : 
It is like strangers exthanging intimacies qn a commercial plane:- one redson °». 
such exchanges occur is that both parties assume that the infomation will be 
. P a , . ie ° 


received in a low key fashion, and never ee by either observer, . to 
.the subjects’ lives, because ey have never met. before and will ey ng. 
never meet ‘again: . ; te “= 


The increased bureaucratization in society, and the lia of methods 


of describing and classifying impersonal observation has also facilitated 2 a sed 
for the young, : 
geographic mobility/ with the censequent decline in personal observation, For ’ 


fe ? * 


instange, “the development of the. Carnegie unit credit ‘systems in high school, ra 
and nationwide accrediting systems for schools and colleges has’ made it easier 


. ° . ¥ e 
-for. students to transfer their credits from one institution to another. Asa 


2 


‘1967, greddating class of one major — college system discloséd ‘that 30 
peroent had attended three bolleges and 17 pércent had attended’ four or more? 


Each of these’ figures is a six percent-point increasq over the 1957 rates: 


aa ’ 


(Newman, 1971,: p. 9). Thus, eee are more likely ica be strangers to 
2 


(Cusick, 1973). Furthernore, students and sacs have a shade taddniae Ls Ss 


« 


_ to carefully observe one-another, since it, has ‘become increa$ingly likely 


that students will leave via transfers before the observations ripen into = 


. 
* 


intimacy. . "tS 


Ajain, the intensive Bger grading p acticed” in Bate and high 
4 5 


; schools méans that elder students—who, are more gapable of abgorbing adult: 


‘ 


palencceies—ane not regularly brought into qontact with younger students. 


As a' result; each student in a gohort of students ‘is only in routine contact 


. 


with dther-students in his cohort: , they. afe. observed bya GrOUp Poy essing 


only the Sates knowledge and ignorances as Be do. sa i 


= 


ae Sagres of literacy and the nedia has aio stimulated: an n crease 


- 


in privacy. It is now easier to absorb" certain £dtms of’ information, and 


s 


even learn significant skills, withqut peratnal idbeeehanes with other 
‘ kb ww f ; Pe : ; : hs . 
persons. ;In addition, the media makes-it increasingly possible for people, 


to amuse themselfes™ (e.g,, television, books, records) shtice entering Ak 
. yi . + ‘ 
situations where personal contact is required--and thus where ohservation * 


‘ fe P - 


is renderéd possible. , &# , 
Because: of the: coke font iea tions of the media for privacy and” cheer 

, vation, some steli Heations of thege pcan are appropriab E Athe nea 
is an obsef'yation i *Essentially, it is an impersonal ones, ‘(most citi- 
Zens thee conscious, that WERE good or bad condiict may be reported in the 
Media. But the impersonal observation of the media probably has a significant 
influence on many persons who never expect to ~— their conduct reported in 
the mia. its daily disseminatjan of stories about SUCCYSS, failure and 
tribulation do provide us all with fedeiss and generates reinforcendnt:» for 


la 
all forms of conducts by readers or viewers. In this way, the media provides ** 


some of the stimulus traditional tf Generated by ueeoty and personal rs 


vation. Howaver, there is an “important distingtion between the e ‘of 


, Pe eae 
traditional observers and that of the media. The long term motive for media _ 


. : . ' ’ “ 
dissemination must be profit: if that motive’ is not steadily kept in mind, 


\, * j : ef . . : ~ ; ; - - 
any uisubsidized medium will /g° out of business.’ In contrast, traditional 


Peron observers (é.g., parents, co-workers, gossips) were ‘probably ~ ipa 


‘eirst stimylated by protective ‘and nor-naintaining desires “Sa their j 


observing and dissemination fitted into that . framework. Because of the frofit 


motive, the first aim of any media is to be bought, and to’do that, its 


" gantents must stress novelty. “Often, no novelty is the violation of norms. 


‘o . 


However,” traditfonal, personal observers undarstand that” one does not casually _ 


. 


; digsemtnate ay nomrdestfuctive conduct--sometiimes such dissehination may 


* 


create everi more disorder. But the media, to make sa profit, must escape 


. 


. from such idhibitions on disseminatsion. In order to escape, it has stressed 
* / 


the "profess{onal gation’ of its role: the ‘professional og not judge, he 
merely reports) “The editorial page. is for “judoment, and =a a great deal, 
' of information’ ‘in the media is preschted without morals apparently being 


drawn, | But vrei one human Pelee tranemits a significant norm violation 
f er? . 


story to another deredn, there is usyally a tone of criticism or disvless 


* interwoven with the\story. And so the substitution, of Media information 
ry . 
for traditional personal observers has increased the normdestrictive 
; ‘ \ : 
information casually put befére the young.. gS 
: ies 


The telephone has done much’ to foster ‘privacy. Conversations can now . 


easily occur between two persons without anyone (barring wiretapping) being 


able te obgerve both parties in the conversation. And while the concept of 
a sotteusioad face-to-face personal conversation has a lonq traction ithe 
fact that both parties in such conversations were often under observation 

if they met in some semi-private public place created significant obertones. 
This possibility creates inhibitions for the participants in ‘tete-a-tetes-- 
“friends may drop by to join the conversation, ‘and if the two participants 
ie ; , e 


1uU 


’ 


+ 
/ 


ao 


a 


* project an aurora of intimacy, even that aurora cammunicates information to, 


/f . 
observers. Of course, thetelephone also has, the pocenntat of facilitating 


“ebsorvat ion--people may call, and essentially try and find out what we are 
ddint--but reasonably’ adept persons” soon learn to deal with this potential. 

A critical cause for the increase in privaty “around children| and adoles- ‘ 
cate is the decline in Ionia aunt and household chores. For inetaniss 
ee torce participation rates for youth 14-19 declined from Hee in 1945 to : 


“438 in 1962 Ww. S. Ceysus, 1963, p. 7). It is not asgyeasy to statistically 


demonstrate the concurrent decline in childrens' and adolescents' household 


chores, but enlargement of housekesping technology (including television ] 


rma sia foods, etc.) has probably lessenéd the amount of time needed . 


for child help an such chores. Paid enployment or ‘household chores for 


children inevitably stimulate observations , since the supervisor--the “employer : 


or the par \t—-must insure the job is doné.. ee a vesiilt,-the supervisor’ 


gives focussed attention to how the eect spend their time. Questions are 


asked such as: _are you working hard, do you' a thé assianed task, - 


*are you properly dvapsed, ae you "displaying the appropriate demeanor, are you 


"present on the job? é 4 


Another factor that we ‘cannot ignore ‘has been the decline in fainkhy farms. 


. aa between 1900 as 1968, the ‘proportion of American families paving ‘on 


‘ farms shrunk’ from 54% to 5.2% (U.S: Census, 1963, A-34-50; U.S. ‘Agriculture, ” 
> 


‘1969, p. 441). Wo dre all familiar with discussions about the igghation of 


.farm life. Asian, farm children,-while tliey were required to participate 


* in family chores, were naturally subject go significant observation by. 


parents. . Ané& the parents were quite qualified to exergise shee scrutinity. 


They understood the subject matter of the bitidreiet work, and were close 


ce 


ra 


to the scene. of the tasks (Stadtfeld, 1972). Gitotostben, many moder parents 
are inadequately qualified to evaluate their childrens' school, per formance=~ 
_ how can, they really tell whether’ their child is doing well in physics, or set. J 
Aesnie=nana are often physically remote from the scene of where ther work is 
actually done.’ Of course, they receive a report card, but the card represents 
the teacher's evaluation, whjck the parent may be ambivalent aout‘ acceptina.” 
The parents’ understand the appropriate role is usually to Sa the teacher, 


but that support, is delivered with far less certainty that criticisms about 


failure to hoe gor Or milk the cows on sina \ 


The, sum. effect of all Shee forces is that teak young oe even though 


: they are: in scieas al contact with other persons--especially nenbers of their : 
‘on cohort-ractually lead extremely isolated lives." These saiheend ‘of ‘isolation 


are reflected in much of the music popular with adolescents, with its themes Qf 


loiieliness,; detachment, lack of a and yearnings for love and understanding. 


They lyrics are often highly sol ipsistic, but are a logical response to the. 
L F i 

youth environment. . F 

SOME HYPOTHESES « ; , 


’ If we accept the views of many social theoriests, this growth in personal 


privacy will lead to significant. effects op the tives of the young. Man, becomes’ 


Bors se a 


a social being by learning, and wants to become one. If s development’ is 
not facilftated, difficulties shuld arise (Durkheim, 1951; isenstadt, 1956; 


Goffman ,- 1963; Honans, 1950; and Klapp, *1969). These effeg¢ts can be suaqgested - 
by a serids of Mipeehenes which will be presented below. ‘/Each hypothesis will 
A be, acconpanied by a brief explanatory discussion. JAt the na of ba 


pre gantakion; the hypothesis will be t&sted aqainst certain available data. 


-i]. - 
, on : : . 

1. .Growing proportions of. young people will give increasing value to 
the attainment of” privacy. LE attends are raised in comparative privacy, | 
— will be accustomed to that state. _As a result, they will be uncomfort=- 

‘able &t the idea of being deprived of the: environment to which they are > 
accustomed. Thus, they will place a high value on seclusion anaes being 
in environments ‘where cheay: are more Likely to be surrounded by persons who 


(a) will not observe them, or (b) whe will as very like thenselves, and thus ~ 


less Likely to be intrustive observers. 


oo 


2. Young people’ wilt have increasing suspicion and resentment towards 
‘ persons and institutions phat may significantly observe ‘their lives. . In other, 


words, these observers will be: ‘seen as intruders and potential Subverters, as 


campared to supportive and helpeul agencies. 


3K , Young people will = ingly prone to enqadesin. anti-social acts. ~ 
Without feedback that is typically, provided by adult observation, children anid 


o' 


adolescents are going to be antadees acquire the skills and attitudes, eepee ‘ 


‘ 


priate to a pro-social adultipog gy 7 — 


. 4. Young people will -be poten prone, to engage in self-destructive , 
acts and other extreme Fone of withdrawal, “If man is persistently deprived of 
the knowledge, skills, aioe cand environments- that foster sociability, he 
will tend to become increasingly lonely and morose, and eventually seek release ' 
in injuring others and/or injuring or destroying finewit. ete 

Youn x0ple. will have ineressingy ambivalent and anxie 
views about privacy and commmnity? On one hand, they will valud Htnly pri- 
; ‘vativistic perspectives: ‘On the other, their inevitable need a REY 
will stimulate them to’&trive to join’ or create communities. aes the 
- -cambination of priyativistic and pro-comunkty views will engulf their efforts ' 


4 


with confusion and frustration. - 


youth. of ‘college age. + It showed a gradual growth of .college type values 


THE DATA . | . 
The following data will be presented in the same numerical sequence ‘as 

the preceding hypothesis. ee: : : ; 7 
1. Increasing Vatue to Privacy: 


Between 1948 and bed! successive entering freshman classes at Haverford 
’ 
Soblege a the siageeata Multiphasic Inventory, an objective test of attitudes 
(Heath, 1968, -PP- oe 38), “Some of the trends in answers to that test are- highly 


relevant, For instance, between 1948 and 1968, the proportion of students who 


* said ies could be happy living alone in a cabin in the woods or mountains went 


from 23% to 45%; the Percentage Nine said they were likely to sit alone ‘at ‘parties 
as opposed to Joining the crowd increased from, 23% to 50%, and the percentage - 
ta! ae 


that described. themselves as "good mixers" declined from 77% to 43%. 


Other trend studies of college student attitudes has shown equivalent 


‘. results. For Anstange, .in two Yankelovich surveys of a national ‘sample of 


- college sadanit (in 1969 and 1973), the AIEHEESNOS of "privacy" as a aie. 


rose from 618 to 718 (1973, P- 16). The 1973 survey also covered non=col lege . 
es ; i 8 
among;these youths... - ; > 


2 Suspicion about Intrusive Agencies: 
ih the Yankelovich surveys," the importance of: patriotism and religion 
* (in 1969) (in 1973) 
meng students declined from 38% to 35%/respectively, to 28% And a 16). 
These “two values systems represent institutions that inevitably inject, themselves 
in our lives if we deem them important: ‘they establish concrete standards of ~ 
Pie 

conduct, attempt to measure our conduct against those standatds, and point out © 
instances, where we fail to meet. those standards. “The more vital patriotism 


and religion in our lives, the more they 411 intrude on our privacy. Another 


. 


Was survey disclosed = between 1968 svt 1971, the proportion.of 
college students who thousht ey would not | mind elrig bossed on a job fell 

‘from sisi to 36% (i972, p. 28), Two. oer attitudinal surveyssof Dartmouth’ 

and Giaceiix of Michigan’ students (in 1952, and 1968, and 1969: respectively) 
asked whether students thought human nature was "€undamental cooperative." 
Agreement declined’ from 6% to 70% respectively, to 51¢ anff 55% (Hogue, 1970). ' 
frenmebly, persons who see 'the world as fundamentally uncooperative will vitw 
its ‘citizens andl institutions wjth consideralbe suspicion. ; 


7 3. Increased Anti-Social Conduct : ' j 
Between, 1957 and: 1971, a aa of delinquency cases ee 1,000 eylonen 
10-17) disposed of by U. S. uvepile courts went from 19.8 to 34.1 (White faa 
ference, 1970, p. 180} it. 5.4 Hi, 1972). Between 1950 and 1971, the esti- ‘ 
ma numbér of ilegiting births for all unmarried-white females. 15-19 rose 
from 55 WV, 000 such female $ to 10.5 (U.S., HEW, 1968; U.S. HEW, 1974" (b)). 
such births represent an peeks acts. That is, they demonstrate that 
increasing pecpetticns of: males were Wilding mi able to make young unmarried 
women n pregnant: .such peeeancias ‘tend to exsiel harmful complications to both . 
, the young women and their totais. basse remarkable =e is that the Preg- 
nancies aenaexed during the! period ster bttacaatiien available about, and the 
' techniques developed for, contraception were greater than any earlier period . 
in history. We should Aled. recall the seitack amenstrations, building * = 
seizures and bombings of the late 60's. . These episodes constituted the most 
violent period of student weet in American history (Fever, 1969). 


* One other symptom of the growth of anti-soctal vonduct. has been the 


. 4 


popularization of the ‘term "ripping-of£. . Ripping-off isae oo for 


214 


stealing. But it aid that. stealing consists of ripping-off some object 


= + 

, that projects out of a base or, foundations; it does not so much involve an act. — 

of panateabied or intrusion, but merely taking something that is almost partly 

proffered by the, conduct ‘of the omer. ‘In contrast, stealing implies stealthy 

or forceful’ entry, or flight. Presumably, ripping-off has bécome a feiss 

term among youtyf because’ youth aii has increased; and thieves will nat- ~ 
urally foster-:a vocabulary that mittgates’ their miations, . f 


é 


4. Increasing sélf-Destructive Acts: . 


+ 


Bateson 1949 and 1971, (tne’ most recent years for which data is available. ) 
the sucide rate for white males 15-19, increased from 3.8/100,000 in that cohort 
born alive to 10.3 (U.S., HEW, Public Health, ‘1974 (a); U.S., HEW, Personal 
Conmunications, 1974 (b)). During the same years, the adult suicide rate 
remained relatively constant. In 1972, a national survey disclosed that 11% 
of youths 16-17 depsribed themselves as users of thine psychoactive drugs A 
. for noh-medical reasons: ’ 29% described themselves as marajuana users (National 
Commission, 1973, pp. 65 and 58). A typical survey disclosed that between 
1968-1973 the proporkion of seventh grade boys in one areawho began drinking 
during the previous year rose from 528 to 728. ‘Another survey of a national 
sample of students disclosed that 258 of the male eleventh graders surveyed =~ 
reported pele druhk four or more.times in the dials year .(U.S., HEW, Pblic ; 
Health Service, 1974, (), p.-128). 4 — 2 

5. famipaienes, about pele and Community: ‘ 

In the late- 1960's,’ and early 1970"s, many youths attempted, to form a 
commines, to enable them to engage in non-privativistic living. Many other _ 
youths ‘evinced interest in experimenting with conmmnal living: 36% of the 
" college students’ interviewed in the Yankelovich 1971 sean bi wanted to spend a 
at least some time living in a commune (1972, p. 36). However, many stints , 


lo . 


7% 


a ae 


‘ 


ia 
: ‘ have demonstrated that most of these communal efforts’ were remarkably short 

lived (Katz, 1973; Reyes: 1973; Houriet, 1971). The essential cause for their 
failure was the inability ce their youthful post-adolescdnt founders to create 


strong group. conmitments ~~ simate their members to sacrifice their goods or 


egos on behalf of Sitlectine, “Again, in 1972, Senator George McGovern was" 
’ roftlndted as the renebeabie candidate die President. In the public eyes, he 

was viewed as representative of the aspirations of the youthéul left. And 
many persons identifiedgvith that class of political’ activists were, initially, 


highly supportive of 


ith However, many analysts have contended 
that a significant reason for McGovern’ : disasterous defeat in ‘Seipebaniines ‘ 


campaign was the failure -of his supporters to Sevelee a: coherent, ahs 


and synchronized campaign organization (e.g., 0' Bete, eet) Finally, the 


Yankelovich surveys have shown a persisting dedication by college youths to 


the concepts of love and friendship: in 1971, the students surveyed placed 


love and frjendship as their two highest iat goals, rating the two at 


88% and ares respectively, in ‘their caeccauees (1972, p. 136). “However, many 
of these | game dhsdénta are apparently willing to condone extra-marital sexual 
cistion (acceptable to 528 of males and 338 of females) and having children 
without marriage. (acceptable to 65% of the males and 33% of the females) 


(pp. 148, 149). 


wey also want more apa in life gh self-expression + 


(80%) (p. 149)... It ‘is not clear how groups oe young people holding these 


. rather individualistic attitudes will be capable of developing persistent, 
strong, loving or’ friendly relations—since friendship or love inevitably 


‘involve sublimation and conmitment. Furthermore, the dichotomy in male/ 


female views around sich, issues as illegitimact Tay actually be unconsciously 


aspiring to various Sens of exploitation, under the aaa of fostering: ~ 


"liberated" relatichshipa 5 Such conduct if a far cry from love. 


ris 


1a 


CONCLUSTONS AND’ DIScUSsIGN’ 

Peonutcdiy, *he hiypotheses have been sustained. It is not hard to ov" 
a certain pattern of acceleration ' ae many of the forces! eine affect 
‘the character of privacy apsuni children and adolescents in sie host deolowy, 
technology and affluence have increased the total amount of personal privacy ' 
in society.. As a result,’ tie proportion of poorly socialized persons will 
increase, and anxiety and anti-social conduct will ‘intensify. To control this 
conduct, responsible adult society will be os cea to Scrense reliance on 


i 


ies observation and control, since such arcangents are facilitated 
. poy dey technoloay, 

by the: same forces/that stimulated the growth of. personal privacy. Futther- 

\ 


’ , More, ‘the very "invisibility" of impersonal observation and indirect ae 


may enable itis Tanagers tq escape from the Sateen which is* typically’ 


- , 


| 
ditpscead at efforts to foster intensified pete observation. 


Unfortunately, the secretiveness’ of ‘techniques of impersonal observation’ 


4 


: ‘makes them prone to abuse. Asa result, they: are vulnerable to public sad, 
Byt, there are also other serious objections to impergonal chactvanions and 
-indirect control. The techniques do not provide the simple feedback and dizect 
reinforcement to, subjscts that fosters socialization in the young. “The systems 
are just*too remote and abstract. And so, when youthful offenders gebene ta. 

‘anti-social conduct jehich will, be ee perhaps punished by: these 

systems, it often seems that the’ offenders are -rot really aepeitive to the 


risks hey take by theit conduct. For instance,’ consider persons, who. engage 


; in” anti-sdcial conduct of the following serts: “ 


‘*** Phone freaks who acai ea phone companies of millions of doi tars 
for "sport." nae 8 : ; : es 

Ee Students who buy term papers from ctibbing agencies. 

ate Demonstrators who take over buildings tb fight"the "system." 


* 
. é oo, 


Fal 
lo 


Fh ane : hl - 


é q . : ; . ; 
( . g “A . es >» oe 


**” Students who sell drugs to other students. “—~ 
TAF Males who make single young females pregnant. 


nate Hanger saGtihdg college towns who cheat bo get on welfare. 


Anse aos “oan potentially tend to serious consequences for the oftebders:, 
jail, cepa ion ve college, arrests, clupbings by police, lifetime support 


obligations, and.humiliation: But tk seems as ‘if the youths involved often 


, Go not take their risks seriously. and this very lack in sensitivity ° ‘then . 
' a? 
stimulates’ them to react with anger and’ surprise when it is proposed that their 
. t 


a conduct wil) result in grave -consequentes to them. They just ean't believe 


that al those remote institutions really have teeth and clawg* and will pro- | 


tect themselves and their pear Eien a 


of course, this’ process of dramatic aversive consequences developing is 


"eGucational" ie youthful of fenders and persons standing by, But the aeiias'd 
iS very erratic. Extreme aversive reinforcement is an ‘awkward device for 
fostering leaming. It stimulates so many other, overtones that is is only 

*' justified ‘in the mst severe deeonilbie, & the time I’ am writing, eens of 

these dramatic aieraive ‘techniques (e.g. 7 apti-ript squads) are Jess necessary 

in part because their ‘application inthe immediate past (say beiween 1970-1973) - 
has had same dampening effect on anti-social conduct ‘by groups of youths. 

But the preceding data ‘sk revealed that, while group anti-gocial conduct has 

declined, there has been a continying tendency towards intensifying individual 

anti-social ae : 
- It is evident that 8, need to begin to develop new youth environm Sis, 
ie place i aes enphasis on pecans eines environments, é ie 

: 2 : dactassh the amount of personal privacy argu: the young. As such ote ‘ 

ments evolve, we will gradually find — ae for the existing impersatial 


ae ; 
\ ° L. 


fis i we 


. 
” 


ae oe Fi 


observation and contol systens. Youths will act in a socialized fashion - 7 “ 

not because they fear big brother, but because it Bieaass persons immediately. - 

around them who they care about, and because if they act improperly, they 

will stimulate displeasure in people’ they know and love, - and who love, them. 

These new environments will have some--but not all—of the ‘xeinforcing 

characteristics suggested by Skinner, “They, wild parallel, his proposal, because 

they will first give emphasis ¥ positive) reinforcement: ae wilt noe rely : 

on the sporadic, severe, aversive reinforceneas, typically “apagiea by impersonal” = % 

observation. They will diverge fran Skinner's’ pioposat because they ant ee 
vely’ Roleny on positive reinforcement, but also ashene “the capability 


£ dvaduatiy: applying aversive centrols ihdh circumstances equine it. 


Lad ’ 


a cel of such ‘environments require important chanjes in many my the 
. institutions cuavertdy surrounding ‘the young. -oWtdle readers can sense the 


general: ‘characteristits of these new. envirorftents, this /paper jae het 


moment, sketch some ific detatis. However that sketch Will ba, “preceded ; # 
X Jo 


by a discussion of some of the overall ia. that I can: anticipate will | 

be raised to such environments. 4 eer donsideration af these ve ‘Se aa 
can clear the ideological air, 20 that, the new énvironnents can Be seen in 
appropriate perspective. Essentially,’ one can expect that. ae new environments 

ea be criticized as retrogressive, eoeiele: unduly nanipulative ‘or alien 


\ 
| 
. - * ab 
to the current spirit of our society. a 3 , oa 


‘ 


a "tee 


The charge of retrogression: is irrelevant. ie assures that hisibes is. 208 
essentially . “progressive ," that "ola"® “ds, body "now" is good, .and "New and, 
: different" is better. of course, ,thé myth/rudles-ma much h of Aneirican thought, . es 


and in a sense it is anemia ie domeqne troly believes thi, aa calling * 


a proposal retrogressive does permit: *that BeLfever to" stop serious, simhuntion. be 


aa 


But that form of analysis also means that the’ changes@in ‘youth conduct. that 
occurred between 1950 and 1972--and which were outlined earlier--were all ; 

also "progress. ie «in other mes, ~ current yout? patterns of gelinquency , 
drugs, alcholism, suicide, illegitimagy and so on are all “better” than. 


ey were in the past, and if ‘they continue to intensify, that will Mean even ° 
greater progress. If this is progress, perhaps we should take a second look 
‘ 5 er ‘ . . . 


‘at retrogression. ° 2 : ? ‘ 


Presumably , the charge of romanticism a cae that the ais implicifty | 
proposed ak incapable of attainment. Of course, in human life, almost no , 
important and complex goal is fully attained. But this should have nothing 
to do with whether men analyze, aspire, plan, and try to react ina thousht ful 
and respinsible Manner to an apparently grave public issue. While the goals 
proposed may never be fully realized, striving towards, such, change is probably 
less "romantic" than assuming tha, society will placialy continue to accept 


intensifying youth alienation, math the terrible symptone that poontpany Its, a< 


» Alsd, if intensifying alienation continues, same dramatic, ° wiexpected and © 


driistic remedy will eventually be propsoed and adopted to change things. That 
: = ' . : 3 
remody may be even "worse" or more implausible, than those we now see as 
romantic: : : l 


' Young people are always manipulated, and must be. ‘When we say that they 


+ seem to havé certain intensifying anti-social attitudes, those attitudes have 


’ 


arisen because of the environments of personal privacy in which adults "decided" 


to have them raised. In other words, we manipulated children and adolescents 


inte their current attitudes. End, if we are not going to let children and . 


’ 


siohonscnti C at birth, we are going to continue to Renipelats them into one 


‘ 
% ‘ 


¥ 4 
. Bi 


‘y 


@ 


fashion. ‘In such tnetencds, the normal betsons in their ‘presence may ‘aebonr 


we might” say that the psychopath has nen had any offiect on those about him. 


b . . “) « . . 
set GE attitudes-or anothér. *« The manipulation occtrs when we love them or 


- 


hate them, when we feed them,when we send them to church or aianéene or do* 
not send shee ‘when, other children are ae when we let then watch telev@sion 
or decide. Bok to have a set, when we forte them to attend one kind of school 
rather than another, when we: eat nen with them and they absorb Aine from 
« four table sia or ‘whch we ar them cat by one and diminish their con- 


tage with adults. We"never let childxen do aisenuas they want, since the 7° 


4 
‘ 8 


. resources wd. make available to ene are always Limited; and whatever boundaries ‘ 


“our decisions set for those’ resources determing much of* ‘the attitudes the 


children will evolve from‘ thetr expericicts. “The only tnais that do not 


—— 
ftanipulate- others’ are sevehoeatis, who epposetly? wilt ant have their con-— 


os a 


duct “Rerecxed by ik i in their. presence, and act ina random arid cee © 5 


a » 


disregard ‘the ardect of the siichopath 4 in plarining their own ‘conduct; then 


He has not manipulated them. . But otherwise gatiipulati¢n is a véerOnailit ity 


we ie ae and will not avoids “ALL we -can Ad—which is the worst of all worlds-- 


e 
: ¢ 


‘ is. to manipulate ‘and deny we ‘are doing ite 


© As ee as the current spirit of our society goes, vapEEALE is, by def- 
"inition, a mutable thing. Transient. Ephemera. tf severe and growing 
ere Alieanaen is | Pare of? ‘that spirit; we can’ satay predict that eventually - 
_ that porticn of the meee, will ehange. ve. it noes ‘not, the society will 
"expire, since te continuation of society is dependent’ on sotne substntial, 

” portion ‘of ite young toning socialize widen. And SOy, one way or sails a 
itportant elemarits ae the einen: spirit “of our cociety-will surely expire. 


hs issue is. staply: what new elements will replace the eutrent, ones? 


* 


ie . _ ; $F. 


’ . . . 
Measures to Increase Personal Observation - 


The following proposed aati are a dhettist accompanied with exanples. 
the test may be applied with varying intensity, depending on the occasions 
availalbe. The ‘pitt of thesé measures is congruent with analyses and pro- 
posals for improving soctalization myotonic that have been advanced on other 
recent. occasions saat 1970; Colenjm, 1974; Laslett, 1973; Newman, 

"1971; Wynne; 1974). ‘To carry ‘tthe measurps out, we ith need nice in many . 
of our setdtuvies, conventions, laws and administrative rules. Large-scale 
i aaa ath obviously take many, “many years. But. the problem evi- 


dently is serious. 


1. We need to develop inp roved’ incentives for people to carefully . 
personally obsorve the conduct of children. One step is to increase the ways’ 
adults--particularly parents and other relatives--are -held legally liable rn 
the, misconduct ‘of children. The larger the areas of such liability, ‘ea iii ma 
_ the adults will be concerned with their childrens’ conduct. _Pakents might he - 
siakabh to fines or other penalties as a result of their ‘childrens’ midconduct. 

For instance,' if” someone's Gapgiter has an illegitimate child, ‘vhteh “the 
Public night become gbligated to aces it is not unreasonable to say that 
the female's parents (and the parents of the offending male, too) have perhaps 
some special responsibility for their daughter's dereliction. Surely they hold 
“a, leatoes! esponsibility than the-ordinary taxpayer. Of course, it may be 
objected that such measures might lessen frankness between parents and their 
children but anytime some conduct is prescribed, a child is likely to hesi- 
tate to confess such conduct to his parents. The final logic of such a position 

is that parents should not forbid or punish any conduct, since all such ordin- 
anes and pica inhibit frankness. Causing the birth of an unwanted 


¢ 
a 


infant is probabil a grave enough Sriamse for aria a tgtestablish stiong and. 


clear prohibitions. mi any case, we > presumbly Baws had the disturbing 
* 
increase in ilegitinacy just “wecayse , those prohibitions hive «declined. -Of 


course, " strong disapproval toes not fiecossarily mean Sboding ‘someone into the 
"driving midnight snow: + most probably’. at means” ‘seriously inculcating cértain 


attitties: in children and adoiéscents, wd ‘Staying informed about their social 
ek % 
associations. , a a. Re : . 
.As another bi, : 


ee and canventional changes which f queduanty ‘(over. five to thirty” years) 


dininteh the: reliance of ‘oldar and dihabied adults on governrental-: financlal. 
(e.g., spcoa; security) also'+. | 
-aasiekange/cah/be ‘significant. Such changes will sti 


~ 


ate parents to increas- 


ingly rely on: their ehildren for emotiona inancial assistance. This 


reliance will motivate parents to “inculcate responsible attitudes in their , 


children. 


| Different dress codes for children from different schools enable comun- 
ity members to easily identify the schools attended by courteous or unruly . 
. students. Such identification invites ‘personal’ observation by citizens and 
school aaoUnt ys 
Increasing the variety and'intensity. of supervised authority and respon- 
“sibility assigned to students and youths in schools and communities fosters 
@ ersonal obsefvation, since the necessary supervision naturally becomes : 
observation. : 
2. Children and youths shotld be encouraged to spend more_fAr within 
the personal observation of older-youths or re ible adults Sponsored 


activities--sports, scouts, clubs, sunday s 
enlarged. Intraccohort segregation among 36 - and out of school should 
be discouraged. idee stOdents, in school, diol be given authority and 
responsibilities vis-a-vis younger ones. Zoning codes and developers policies 


——— cs 7s : ‘ 


” 


, 


wee, 


should discourage the spentlan of -commnities that are highly age homogeneous , 
@nd which segregate youth gran many adult age groups, or which poeta bedroom 


conmunities, where tw adults are about during the day. Houming structures 
Uy 
and land use plans cap be developed that promote certain modes of observation, 
4, 
as opposed to privacy. : J 


* ij 


‘ $. Adults and older ‘youths should be stimulated to maintain rsistin * 


\. e 
. relationships with jndtvidual children and youths.. This might be geititated S. 
by. measures-~ taxes , *zOning codes, conventichsinich discourage geographic. "a , 


4 : Robi tie, Employ ers: who hire significant pumbers of young mylene might , be 
’ job ‘ 
given incentives to foster some gas perfect} /stabi Lity such ILS ix = 


instead of the very ra mobility rates that often Bertain. fn such situations. 


< “ 


. Schools can revise teacher assignment and. Specialization. getters, so” ‘that - 
individual peichare (in high schools for instayeé): -are responsible for more 


oe and teach’ ee subjects tolpersisting “groups: of students over: e 3 fe 
prolonged periods of €ime; as ytesult, the same rch of tesichevet’ will have a 


5 lengthier contacts with smaller numbers of stisdents, _ Same ‘see cayy develop” 


incentives to discourage student and: fanily-inter‘sceo! a aid 2 ee 


as arguments against a al improved s syste of police” petsonal ‘observation, 


@.g., walking ak beat. . We are told “that the, sic catches nore erninais, 
i is ‘less céstly,. or 50 on. But the ‘bene its: f personal obsesvat cn’ accure 
slowly, and such systens need grated, dove apme =, In some aco their’ economic _ 


mm 


cost may apparently be. highet than. snpeys al ate. “es may only be willing . 
to seriously engage ourselves in inprdvi ‘ur ‘personal observation systems 


: dates! : ius 
; : : " ‘ - % . ‘ 
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if we find the opetation of our impersonal systems becoming increasingly 
constrained. \ . 
As Anoeher insite, schools ard Wrigese should place diminishing = 
reliance on grades and test scores, and give more attention to references 
¢ and ee of sleet assessment. ‘Such expats will, gradually cause 
"the improvement of our systems of pér'sonal observation, since teachers will ~ 


oe. became mordoncemed with observing student's total conduct, and colleges 


will be ‘concerned with observing ‘the quality of the venchek abeercationa: = 


5. We must reconsider hs philosophical implications of our C current. 


high evaluation of personal privacy. As suggested, that evaluation : is partly 


+ : * gustained by the influence ‘of technoogig and social "forces, which have > ooh 
7 a ' 
; stinulated pro-privacy atfitudes that are congruent with our technical and 

¢. . 


social environment. But observation can be seen.ag concem, responsibility 
and ,love, as well as snooping, ‘prying and intrusion. And privac ' obviously, 
has bad as well as good sides. Perhaps too many of the values of our society 
have centered around the positive aspects of privacy, and inadequately rec- 
ognized the positive sapects of observation--and the irresponsibile, and . 
even ‘destructive, implications of overemphasized privacy: And, as we have am 
seen, man “cannot turn en observing his fellows: sien personal means decay , . 
he is then fabehienetaat driven to invent impersonal observation techniques. 

to prevent anti-social conduct. The operation of these techniques pose grave 
social dangers. If we a to escape those dangers, it is time for us to ? 


return to a more balanced perception of the real nature of privacy and a: 


observation. - Be Fe ee a : :; te 
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